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Birmingham Festival, 


(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 
Birmingham, Thursday Evening. 

Tue Birmingham Festival of 1846 has, we believe, been 
more successful in a monetary point of view, than any other 
musical festival which has taken place here since their estab- 
lishment in 1784, with tho exception of 1823, when the net 
produce amounted to £6000. The receipts have not been yet 
announced, but from the crowded state of the Hall on each 
day of the performance, we state the above confidently. Hun- 
dreds were sent away from the doors on Wednesday and 
Thursday, the Elijah and the Messiah being the main sources of 
attraction. One word of the new Oratorio. We do not mean 
to take the Editor’s wand from his hand, and be critical on a 
nice point of art, but it strikes us that Mendelssohn, in his 
Elijah, has laid the foundation of a revolution in the compo- 
sition of Oratorios. We are offering an humble opinion, but 
the feeling within ourselves amounts to thorough conviction. 
The Oratorio and the musical drama are separable by a broad 
line of demarcation,—granted. But the Oratorio is no less 
to be separated from what may bestyled pure Church music, 
viz. the Mass and the Requiem. \ The Oratorio is the grand 
epic of music, and to a certain extent should contain dramatic 
germs in its constitution. It is narrative, descriptive, offers 
varieties of situation and circumstance, and is susceptible of 
explaining passion in every form. The Mass and the Requiem, 
on the other hand, confine themselves to praises and glorifi- 
cations of the Godhead—to exhortations for beatitude—or to 
lamentations and regrets for the deceased. These constitute 
their only exponents, and to them the composer is necessi- 
tated to restrict himself. To a certain extent, all former 
writers of Oratorios have followed closely the peculiar expo- 
sitions of clerical music. They have not dared to transgress 
the habitual limitation—they have failed in vivifying the true 
epic of sacred Music. Mendelssohn alone, in his new work, 
has struck into the right path. He has combined the passion- 
ate expression of the dramatic with the solemnity and grandeur 
of the Church music. He has opened a new vein in the mine 
of holy composition, which the world must approve, and 
writers will surely follow. The sentiments we have here 
expressed at hazard, struck us at the rehearsal on Monday, 
and brought home their full conviction at the performance on 
Wednesday. We will offer no further remarks on this mag- 
nificent and unique work, but hasten to report, as briefly as 
we can, an account of the Festival up to this evening. 

On Tuesday morning the programme consisted of the 
Creation, and selections from Rossini’s Stabat Mater. The 
performance gave general’satisfaction. In Haydn’s Oratorio 
the principal vocalists were, Madame Caradori Allan, Miss 
Bassano, Messrs, Hobbs, Lockey, H. Phillips, Machin, and 





Madame Caradori was too /talian in her delivery 
’Tis pity so great an artist, at 
such a time, should lay herself open to objections. She 
could, if she pleased, interpret the music divinely. Miss 
Bassano was chaste and cold in the portion assigned to her. 
This young lady wants energy only to make her an aecom- 
plished singer of the first rank. Messrs. H. Phillips and 
Machin delivered the music assigned them with much effect. 
The former is ever excellent in sacred composition. He 
found no lack of admirers on the present occasion. Mr. 
Hobbs sang, “In native worth” with great sweetness, and 
Staudigl was rapturously encored in the splendid recitative 
and air, ‘‘ Now Heaven in fullest glory shone.” We must not 
forget the very meritorious singing of Mr. Lockey. He has 
a good tenor voice of fine quality, but rather deficient in 
power for so large a room as the Birmingham Hall. The 
choruses were all finely given. ‘The Heavens are telling” 
was sung with astonishing force, and produced a rapturous 
effect on the hearers. On the whole we have seldom indeed 
listened to Haydn’s masterpiece with so much unqualified 
delight. 

Mario, Grisi, Miss Bassano, and Staudig] were the solo 
interpreters of the Stabat Mater. Mario sang the beautiful 
aria, ‘“‘ Cujus Animam,” with every grace and effect it was 
) capable of realising. His voice is exquisitely adapted for 
tender strains; and in Rossini’s air—albeit it lacks somewhat 
of a sacred feeling—its sweetness and plaintiveness was never 
rmore truthfully interpreted. Grisi and Miss Bassano were 
encored in the duet, ‘‘ Quis est homo?” a compliment which 
extended no less to the fair Englishwoman, than to her more 
experienced and more brilliant coadjutor. Staudigl did not 
altogether please us in the famous aria, ‘‘ Pro Peccatis.” It 
was given with too much effort. The last chorus produced a 
very grand effect. It is one of the finest specimens of the 
gran Maestro’s vocal scoring. Mr. Moscheles conducted. 
We were delighted to see him enter the orchestra, as various 
rumours were circulated—hinting at the impossibility of his 
attendance from illness. Mr. Moscheles at least seemed in 
good spirits, if he were not in excellent health. 

Wednesday, the day of all days at the Birmingham Festival, 
was ushered in by a transcendent morning, and before break- 
fast time, the streets were choke-full of visitors and spectators, 
all anxious to hear and to see. All were soon on the move. 
The composer was seen hurrying along to the Music Hall, 
heated and excited, his brain full of Elijah, and his heart 
throng-full of Mendelssohn. The reporter with his bit of 
paper in his waistcoat pocket, and his silver pencil-case in his 
hand, was, in his abstraction, treading on the toes of sundry 
old women, or visiting the heels of some gaping artificer, as he 
pondered on some sweet adjective, or balanced a pet phrase to 


Staudigl. 
of Haydn’s exquisite music. 
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t. That's fact. The choruses elbowed onward with 
emulative strides, rehearsing particular notes, and clearing 
their throats. Make way, there; whose coach is that? That's 
Grisi and Mario: but they don’t sing in Elijah—ha! more’s 
thé pity. On they go in a long humati Stream, vocalists, and 
choristers, and instrumentalists, and ¢Comntittee-mén, and 
amatetrs, and connoisseurs,—the amatetrs the most eager,— 

and musicians, and poets, and critics, and would-be ditto, and 
politicians—a few—and military men—one—and trades and 
professions ad libitum; all straining for the goal. Glory to 
Birmingham, &c., which means every thing! Well, the goal 
is gained ; but woe on the luckless wight who comes unpro- 
vided with a ticket. We observed one little fat man in parti- 
cular, in a terrible state of excitement, demanding admission 
at the door, on the strength of his having been introduced to 
Mendelssohn at a supper party in Upper Harley-street. ‘‘ We 
can’t admit you, sir, you have no ticket,” said the stern 
funetionary. ‘‘ Here’s my purse; help yourself, only let me 
pass,” said the fat little man. ‘ Cun’t, sir, indeed.” “ But 
it is dreadful,” entreated the little fat man, taking off his hat 
and wiping his brow ; “it is dreadful. I came only last night 
from Cornwall: you don’t expect I could purchase my ticket 
before I came. Here’s my purse—help yourself—only let me 
pass?” ‘Cannot, indeed, sir. You must go away; I 
cannot attend to you,” and the musical Cerberus turned 
from our fired friend to attend to new comers. The 
little fat man directed one furious glance at the back of 
the atrocious functionary’s head, set his hat firmly on his 
crown, took three pinches of snuff, buttoned his coat, and 
uttering in a voice that made the organ within doors send 
back a hollow response, ‘‘ Damme, if I don’t ‘write to the 
Times ;” turned on his heel, and disappeared in the crowd. 
‘ At last the Hall was gained, all the seats were occupied, and 
then awhile, a deep silence pervaded the multitude assembled 
therein. The crowd was tremendous. One waving mass of 
human heads was alone visible in the body of the Hall. 
Every nook, crevice, and “ coign of vantage” had its tenant. 
The-room was excellently ventilated, or woe upon some of 
the tender occupants of the Hall, for the day was warm; and 
| the heat from the crush mtust have been intolerable, but for 
the refreshing breezes that occasionally came, and sported 
round the Hall, and helped to neutralise the steam from nearly 
3000 breaths. Suddenly a buzz is heard, and then a shout, 
and then a roar—it is Mendelssohn. It was indeed a proud 
moment for the great composer—perhaps the proudest in his 
life. ‘There never was a more enthusiastic reception. The 
noise must have scared our little fat friend as he reached the 
threshold of the Hen and Chickens up the High-street, deter- 
mining to get day-drunk to spite the Birmingham Festival, 
and made him turn round to transmit another look of defiance 
at the imaginary porter, and vow a deeper epistle to the Z'imes. 
We shall forbear, for manifold reasons, offering our own simple 
opinions on the Elijah of Mendelssohn, which will be recorded 
in the Musical World by far abler hands than ours, but we 
cannot refrain ftom expressing the delight and astonishment 
with which we listened to this most magnificent work of the 
great master. We trust Mendelssohn may respond to the 
call made on him, to produce the Oratorio in London, before 
he leaves the country. After the Oratorio, Grisi and Mario 
sang two arias from Mozart’s Davide Penitente and Cimarosa’s 
Sacrifizio d’ Abraamo. The performance closed with a chorus 
from Handel’s anthem, ‘ The King shall rejoice.” 

The first grand Miscellaneous Concert took place in the 
evening, and was attended by a numerous and fashionable 
audience. The performance commenced with Beethoven’s 
grand symphony in A. This composition is decidedly one of 


the loftiest inspirations of the mighty genius. We have heard 
the symphony better played than on this occasion, and in'the 
last movement the band were by no means perfett, A glee 
of Webbe followed, sung as well as it deserved; by Miss M. 
B. Hawes, Messrs. Hobbs, Lockey, and H. Phillips. These 
gleés ate Very sorry affairs, and belong to thé dust of bye- 
gone tines. Why 80 snd a composition should be called a 
glee is beyond our ken; perhaps by a parity of reason with 
that which the Irish fruit-woman used, calling oranges, Chaney 
oranges—‘ bekase they came from Lisbon.” Glees were 
very well in their day, and they have their uses yet; they 
procure some poor musician every year a small annuity 
of some three pound-ten, subscribed by sundry gents who 
eonstitute themselves into a community, respectfully denomi- 
nated a “ Glee Club ;” but the composition is never heard 
after the first rehearsalathey recline in the dark caves of 
oblivion, and there let them lie. They are warts on the sweet 
visage of Apollo. So much for glees! Mario gave the aria 
from Don Giovanni, ‘Tl mio tesoro,” as no one could give it 
but Mario, always saving and excepting Rubini, Donzelli, and 
a few others. Nextcame Grisi and the eterna! ‘* Qui la voce,” 
from the Puritani which sets forth the capabilities of her 
voice to the very acme of perfection. Grisi and Mario were 
both encored, After this, Moscheles performed his favourite 
piece, ‘‘Recollections of Ireland ;” and so great was the effect 
produced by the incomparable playing of the incomparable 
musician on the incontparable airs of the Green Isle, that 
several Irish ladies would have gone into hysterics but for thé 
decorum necessitated by the time and place, and energetically 
postponed their fits till they got home to their native country, 
The acclamations consequent on Mr. Moscheles’s performance 
had not yet ceased, when Miss Bassano made her appearanve 

and “ silence ” being bawled from every part of the Hall, and) 
tumult thereupon appeased, the young lady delivered with 
much expression and good taste Haydn’s cantata, The Mermaid. 
The Misses Williams followed next, with Macfarren’s delicious 
duet, “ Two Merry Gipsies ; and were rapturously applawded. 
Thence Madame Caradori Allan delighted her hearers with the 
hacknied aria, /’Amor suo mi fe beata, from Roberto Devereux + 

after which, Staudigl sung an air of Haydn's with Germati 
words, which pleased nobody ; and the first part concluded 
with the celebrated comic duo from I1 Fanatico per la Musica, 

in which Grisi and Frederick Lablache enraptured the audience 

and won an unanimous encore, 

Spohr’s wonderful overture to Faust commenced part 
the second of the concert. It was most indifferently 
played. At one time the band were completely at 
fault. It is a most elaborate composition, and required 
more rehearsals than the orchestra seemed to have bestowed 
upon it. Quéry? Did they rehearse it at all? After the 
overture, which went off tamely, Grisi appeared, and delivered 
the aria, “ Lascia ch’io pianza,” from Handel’s Rinaldo, 
The fair cantatrice never displayed her unrivalled poweérs ‘to’ 
greater advantage. The depth and fervor of the German 
master were as truly interpreted by the enchanting songstress, 
as though she were rioting in the florid graces of the more 
volatile expression of her own Italian school. Miss M. B.' 
Hawes was frigid as Wenham ice in Dr, Arne’s air from 
Artaxerxes, “‘ Oh! too lovely,” and Mr. H. Phillips followed 
suit in a song by Mr. Moscheles. Miss Bassano and Madame 
Caradori Allan next gave a duet from Verdi's opera, Nino, 
which their pure singing could not redeem from utter insipidity, 
Only imagine Verdi in a concert-room! Mario followed with 
a French chanson, with chorus added, excellently given, 
Staudigl was encored in the magnificent song, “ Oh! ruddier 








than the cherry,” from Handel’s Acis and Galatea, and the 
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second part ofthe evening concert admirably wound up with 
the finale from the Cosi fan tulte, sung by all the principal 
vocalists. The concert did not seem to afford all the satis- 
faction that'might have been éxpected. We think a more 
appropriate selection might have been obtained. 

On Thursday morning the same excitement prevailed as on 
Wednesday. The grand feature of attraction in the Music 
Hall was Handel’s undying Oratorio, the Messiah, Every 
seat was occupied, hundreds were standing, and hundreds 
rejected from the doors. We were unable to ascertain whether 
our quondam friend, the fat little man, made a second essay 
for admittance, or whether in his wrath he hurried off to 
Cornwall to pen the threatened epistle to the’ Times. We 
were exceedingly grieved we could not light upon his where- 
abouts, or learn anything of his movements, as, in reality, the 
little fat man seemed to us one of features of the Birmingham 
Festival. Would that we had exchanged cards. We chanced 
upon a knot of London musicians in the streets. They were 
canvassing with great enthusiasm the new Oratorio. One and 
all pronounced it a masterpiece of excelling grandeur and 
power, and one that must endure for ages to come, a mighty 
monument of a mighty master. We were pleased. How 
gratifying to find the opinions of those who must know better 
than yourself, tallying with your own! We are modest—and 
we know it! We are sorry to have to record the utter failure 
of the Messiah by the performance of the Birmingham band 
and choir. Surely there was something rotten in the state. 
It is nothing to say that portions of the Oratorio were delivered 
with all capable effect, that some of the choruses were sung 
finely, that the solcists were at times excellent—no apology 
should be needed. We have heard the Messiah far better 
rendered at a first rehearsal by the Harmonic Society at 
Exeter Hall. What—at one of the greatest festivals in the 
kingdom, was it politic, just, or honest to have the chef d’ceuvre 
of the greatest of all masters treated with the listlessness 
that would have discredited a tenth-rate production by a 
country choir! When thousands flocked far and near to 
listen to the divine inspirations of Handel, was it creditable 
such a work as the Messiah should be read off hand like 
an amateur’s madrigal, or a glee of no pretence? Shame 
on the rulers of the Festival that could suffer such 
things to be. We speak not our own sentiments only. 
Hundreds after the performance cried loudly against the 
desecration on the author. We have hardly patience to 
analyise the performance. - The principal vocalists in the 
Messiah were Madame Caradori, Allan, the Misses Bassano, 
M. B. Hawes, M. and A. Williams, Messrs. Braham, H. 
Phillips, Hobbs, and Staudigl We shall forbear from 
offering any opinion of Braham’s attempt at singing. He is 
$00 years old, and that’s apology sufficient for him in all 
conscience. Several encores were awarded to the principal 
singers, in some instances justly. Madame Coradori Allan, 
was exceedingly effective in “ But thou didst not leave,” and 
well merited the encore she received. Staudig] delivered the 
magnificent air, “The trumpet shall sound,” with great 
power and fidelity, The chorus, ‘ All we like sheep,” was 
finely given ; but with this, all eulogy must needs be sus- 
pended. “ The Lord of hosts,” was rendered with indecision, 
and the tremendous “ Hallelujah,” execrably sung. We shall 
speak no further of the Messiah—’tis a thankless task to 
find fault, and one we would fain avoid if it could be helped. 

Thus far this hurried notice extends, and we would fain, if 
we are not forestalled by abler pens, continue our crude 
account in the next number of the Musical World; but we 
hope to see a more thorough musician than an our poor 
selves inducted into the office; and shall be too glad to be 








set aright if we have erred in our opinions, or thank our 
fortune rather than our knowledge should we have fallen into 
the views of more capable thinkers. D. R 





The Birmingham Hestival, 

As it is impossible to give a full account of the Birmingham 
Festival in this week’s journal, from the absence of our 
reporter, who was necessarily engaged up to last night in 
Birmingham, and whose notice could not reach us in time 
to go to press, we have consequently deferred our original 
article until next week, when a lengthened and full report 
of all the proceedings at the Festival will appear in our 
Columns. In the meantime we beg to offer to our readers a 
very accurate analysis of Mendelssohn’s new Oratorio, Elijah, 
the great feature of the festival, copied from the Times of 
Monday. It will form no bad introduction to the notice we 
intend giving of the Oratorio in our forthcoming number. 


MENDELSSOHN’S ELIJAH. 


It is something more than ten years since Mendelssohn 
produced his Paulus, at the great Rhenish festival held in 
Dusseldorf, The success of this, the composer's first great 
sacred composition, was decided. During the period that has 
elapsed from the date of its introduction to the German 
public, May, 1846, up to the present epoch, Mendelssehn has 
devoted much of his time to the composition of music for the 
Charch—several psalms, a symphonic cantata, entitled. the 
“ Hymn of Praise” (Lobgesang), and other minor works of 
the same tendency, having proceeded from his pen. But it 
was only about eighteen months ago that Mendelssohn con- 
ceived the design of a second Oratorio, which he has now 
completed, and has engaged to superintend its production at 
the Birmingham Festival immediately fortheoming ; of which 
it is scarcely necessary to premise that it will constitute the 
grand feature. The subject of the Oratorio is Elijah, the 
prophet, whose predications, persecution, miracles, and final 
apotheosis, are interwoven by the author of the book into a 
connected drama of considerable interest. A single hearing 
of a work of such length and importance does not justify any 
attempt at minute analysis; but a survey of the plan of the 
Oratorio, in regard both to the conduct of the story, and its 
musical treatment by Mendelssohn, may not be unacceptable 
to our readers on the eve of the public decision which 
presently awaits it at Birmingham. The Oratorio commences 
with the awful prediction of Elijah the Tishbite, provoked by 
the iniquities of Ahab, —‘* As the Lord God of Israel liveth, 
before whom I stand, there shall not be dew nor rain these 
years, but according to my word.” Mendelssohn has 
expressed this in a few bars of solemn recitative for a bass 
voice, which lead immediately to an instrumental movement, 
that serves in the place of overture. The effect of the 
recitative is highly impressive, and the idea of its position 
wholly original. The overture, if such it may be called, is 
an elaborate fugued movement, on a simple theme, given out 
by the basses; the key is D minor; the character of the 
movement is mystetious and agitated, illustrating what 
well be presumed to have been the effect of Elijah’s menace 
upon the people who had walked in the sinful paths of Ahab. 
The overture does not come to an end, but working up to a 
splendid climax, through the medium of a masterly pedal 
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point, conducts to a chorus, in the same key, “Help, Lord,” 
in which the people complain of their privations and appeal 
for divine aid. This chorusis grand and largely developed ; 
the ‘full. orchestra; including the ‘trombone ‘and organ, is 
employed at intervals throughout ; a semitonic phrase beauti- 
fully-eonveying the feeling of supplication, is'introduced after 
the delivery of the first theme, and gives the predominant 
éeolouritig to the whole movement; the voicing shews consum- 
mate ‘skill in counterpoint, and. the ‘instrumentation is 
Piettiresque and splendid. A short choral recitative leads to 
a dneét-for sopranos, ‘Zion stretcheth her hands for aid.” 
Thetheme continues to be the complaints and supplications 
ofthe Israelites. The duet, in A minor, is a snatch of 
quaint melody, in which the spirit of Mendelssohn’s is incon- 
testible; there is a quiet undulating accompaniment for the 
violins, with the basso pizzicato, the clarionets, and occasion- 
ally the flutes, supporting the voices, while the bassoons and 
horns-enrich the harmony at intervals. Anew and charming 
effeet‘is produced by the chorus of sopranos, and of tenors, 
and-basses, alternately responding in unison to ‘the cadetices 
of the duet, by a kind of melancholy refrain, which is given 
outat'the commencement. A prophet now admonishes the 
people to repent, which gives occasion for a recitative and 
airfor a tenor voice. The air, “If with all your hearts ye 
seek me,” in E flat, is flowing arid-‘devetional ; the’ score’ is 
confined to ‘the quartet, one flute, clarionets; and’ bassoons, 
but the harmony is not the less satisfactory and ‘complete. 
Indeed, :one of the great charms ‘of’ Mendelssohn’s’ instru- 
mentation lies in the variety of his’ combinations ; omitting 
sometimes’ one instrument,|‘sometimes’ another, and’ never 
employing his full’ band except in gtand choruses, or’ in 
situations ‘of ‘energy and passion, he avoids monotony 
and? doubles: the value of his orchestra; so’ that ‘when a 
fortissimo is required, a fortissimo is obtained with tremendous 
effect. The people respond to the prophet in a magnificent 
chorus. in two parts, beginning in C minor, and ending in the 
majort';-the first-part, “ Yet doth the Lord see it not,” is full 
of despair; it aboundsin masterly counterpoint. The second 
part, “*For He isothe Lord,” is solemn and’ majestic, the 
théme'-is-cleverly worked, and the plagal cadence finely 
employed’ at ‘the conclusion. An angel now commands 
Elijah,: in’ a°tecitative, to depart to Cherith. A double 
quartet in''\G major, for sopranos, altos, tenors, and bases, 
&¢For jhe .shall» give his angels charge over Thee,” is ‘an 
inspiration-of pure melody, which, without hyperbole, may 

termed: angelic; it is, moreover, a great relief to the 
ininor'mode*which so much prevails throughout the first part 
ofthe Oratorio, In another recitative an angel invokes Elijah 
togo to: Zatephath, to the house of a widow. ‘The widow, 
asthe reader of Scripture will remember, has a ‘sick son ; ‘she 
ealls on Elijah to aid her,—‘‘ Help me, man of God! iy son 
This supplication is introduced by an ‘air for 
soprano; in-E) minor, three-four time, in’ which grief ‘and 
anxiety) are conveyed in a manner ‘perfectly’ original and 
oboe in this air is 


widow';) the widow responds with a fragment of the first air, 
acknowledging the power of Elijah. ‘‘The sick is cured,’ 
and a chorus of thanksgiving in'G major, “ Blessed are they 
that fear him,” a heavenly: melody, developed with ‘great 
power, and exquisitely coloured bya continuous figure of 
arpeggio given to the :violas} ‘ends this scene, which’ is 
picturesque and interesting:to a very’high'degree. The viola 
accom paniment.gives ‘an: undefinable:'sensation of happiriéss, 
easier felt than verbally. conveyed. »But'the grand ‘feature of 
10/8 pe esi t 





the first part is yet to come. Elijah, the prophecy of drought 
fulfilled, determines to appear before Ahab ; his determina- 
tion is'expreseed in a fragment of the ‘recitative in which’ i 
delivered his prophecy at the’ begintiing, here transposed ’intd 
a major key, as thotigh indicating the approach of Bytom 
day for Israel.’ Mendelssohn, by this reading, has “shewn 
himself no less a poet than a musician—such a subtlety would 
have escaped a common mind.’ Ahab asks the prophet, “Art 
thou Elijah, art thou he that troubleth Israel?” The ‘chorus 
respond, “ Thou art Elijah!” Elijah owns his pagent 
denies having troubled Israel, accuses Ahab of idolatry,’ bids 
him summon his prophets, and defies him to a test which 
shall establish whom is the true God. Ahab accepts ‘the 
challenge. A bullock is to be sacrificed, and both parties are 
to invoke their gods to send down fire and consume ’ the 
bullock—whichever god shall answer is the true God. All 
this is conveyed in the music by a succession of recitatives, In 
which Elijah and Ahab and his party alternately take part ; 
these recitatives are’ magnificently written, the profane levity 
of Ahab being finely contrasted with the solemn’ godliness of 
Elijah: The rest agreed on, the priests of Iaal address theit 
idol in a choras, “Baal, we ery to thee,” in F major, ‘The 
melody is exquisite, the instrumentation delicious, the employ- 


ment of the trombones and horns giving a pectiliar character 


of voluptuousness—we can find no better term—fo ‘the 


harmony. And yet, amid all this, a feeling of unsatisfactory | 


excitement, as though a consciousness of’ sin’ obtrded’ itself 
unwillingly upon the gaiety of the Baalties, is most “happily 
conveyed—but by what secret of the composet’s ‘art ‘it would 
be hard to explain, however unquestionably ‘it may ‘be felt!“‘A 
second part is added to this chorus, on the words“ Héat/us, 
Baal,” in which, though the same key, F, is preserved) ‘d'hew 
character is obtained by the use of an arpeggio figure’ of 
accompaniment, in thirds and sixths, for the violins and ‘Vidlus, 
and subsequently the violoncellos, which conveys ani iftcreaséd 
feeling of disquietude to the adjuration of thé Baalites:"* Phis 
accompaniment is developed with surprising power, and’as 
the chorus advances, the interést of the listetier arrives at’a 
degree of intensity which is almost painful ; the wind ‘instta- 
ments, with rare conceptions, hold substantial ‘harmonies 
throughout. At the conclusion of this wonderful ' chorts, 
Elijah taunts the priests of Baal with the’ ineffectuality” éf 
their prayer, in a ‘recitative, ‘‘ Call him louder ! ‘for he i 
God,” &c. The Baalites respond by a short chorus, ‘* Héar but 
ery, O Baal!” in the dominant of F sharp minor; this i#’full 
of restless character, admirably expressed in the uninterrupted 
réiteration of the wind instruments. In another yécitdtive, 
Elijah calls upon his adversaries to use other means’ of inyo: 
cation, “With knives and lancets cut yourselves’ aftet' your 
tnatiner, leap tipon the altar ye have made,” &¢° THe 
enraged ‘idolators respond in a chorus, “Héar aud’ answér, 
Baal ; ‘mark how the scorner derideth us.”’ This chords," in 
F sharp minor, depicts the madness of disappointed’ ‘enthte 
siasm'in the height of its fury, the stringed’ instrilinents’ téut 
away in an’ impetuous torrent of semiquavers } the wood a 

brass instruments sustain, in holding notes, the most pie 
and ‘fantastic’ harnionies ; the basses take ‘up ‘at intey 
strange passages of triplets, while the voices scream ont Hard 
uncouth phrases’in which déspair is fearfully conveyed!” 'P 4 
éffect of this chortis is awfal ;' the’ coda,’ dn the words, Heat 
and ariswer,” withthe long ‘intervening pause,’ in' thé “yait 
anticipation of a reply; would ¢utdle’ the blodd of the’ thost 
eold-hearted, ‘and make mien trémble Who never weep!” “Tt 
is) indééd) a'tridtiph “of ‘art! “And how Eijah, belting the 
impotent ¢onvuldiotis of the Baalités; calls’ to’ his ‘own disei 
in a'strain ‘of divitie mélody,° Draw “heat; all ye peoplé,” 
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in which, the clarionets and bassoons.induce a deep sentiment 
of devotion by the pure rich harmonies allotted to them. A 
melodious quartet in E flat, ‘‘ Regard thy servant's. prayer,” 
inyolves the angels’ petition in, favour, of Elijah... Elijah, in 
a;recitative,, calls upon the true God to, declare his great- 
ness, and.in.a magnificent air for bass, in A minor, “Is not 
His word, like'a fire,” enforces his conjuration by homage to 
his, terrible attributes. This air is, transcendantly fine, 
superior,even to the celebrated “ Consume them,” in Paulus, 
albeit it partakes largely of its character, especially exemplified 
inthe, voice part, which in both songs frequently move in 
unison..with the bass of the accompaniment, by which a 
fierce and energetic character is, obtained. Such peculiaritizs 
are so well husbanded.by Mendelssohn, who only employs 
them in his score for particular and urgent purposes, that 
they inyariably come out in bold relief, Elijah is successful ; 
the fire descends from heaven, and consumes. the..offering, 
whichis expressed in an admirable chorus in E minor, calling 
inte, action the entire resources of the, full orchestra; a 
devotional passage of harmony in four parts, with the organ, 
towards the conclusion, produces a grand climax. Elijah, 
triumphant, in a. recitative, responded to in unison by the 

/\. yshorus, orders all the Baalite priests to be taken, out and 

\ a) f sso A. pathetic. air, in E minor, ‘‘ Woe unto them who 
forsake Thih-fottowseand is remarkable, not only for its 
intrinsic beauty of melody and harmony, but for the simple 
quartet,-accompaniment, that clothes. it, —not one of the wind 
jnstruments being employed. 

,, Another incident in the first part gives occasion for poetical 
treatment, .of which Mendelssohn has availed himself with 
great power. The Baalite priests destroyed, the people cry 
for rain.;, Elijah tells a youth, to go up towards the sea, and 
bring. word what he shall behold,—the youth comes back, 
and says,,* There is nothing; the, heavens, are as brass above 
me.” Elijah prays,.the. people complain, the youth is once 
more despatched, but, returns,.saying, ‘There is. nothing; 
the earth is.as iron under. me.” Another prayer from Elijah 
is-more successful. The youth goes, and returns again, with 
good tidings, ‘Behold, a little crowd ariseth, trom the 
waters!’’ The rain comes in floods, the people are refreshed, 
and a chorus of thanksgiving, ‘‘ Thanks be to God!” con- 
cludes ;the first part of the Oratorio. Mendelssohn has 
described, this ina connected series of short recitatives, airs, 
and choruses, forming one complete and masterly. whole. 
‘There: ate.so, many beauties. scattered throughout, that. we 
must refrain from detail; but a charming, air in. A flat, 
«‘ When the heavens are closed,” enriched by a remarkably 
heautiful, accompaniment, in which the violoncellos play. in 
two, distinct parts, and occasionally help the. bassoons to. form 
FY rich ly, harmonised quartet, must not be passed over, without 
especial, notice...The final chorus in E flat, is, one,of the 
fo aga le in. the: Oratorio, and, not to, speak, it 

rofanely, . approaches very nearly, to _the,,sublimity.,of 
andel ; , the feelings of exultation and gratitude for, Divine 
cy, could not have been expressed. more. magnificently. 
be have entered so, much at,Jength, into, the merits of the 
gt part, that a rapid. survey, of. what. follows. must. suffice, for 
| Present, A, short .recitative, announcing the advent. of 
Hees his, neglect by,the. Jews; leads;to,a ‘soprano jait, 
r 











arken,, Israel,” in Bj:in which the people. are reprehended 


on 
res 
increased animation is secured further on by the introduction 








of a triplet figure in the violin accompaniments. Subse 
quently, in a splendid recitative, Elijah reproaches Ahab for 
his idolatries. Ahab’s queen, Jezebel, retorts by reproaching 
her husband for submitting to Elijah’s power, and ends by 
threatening the prophet’s life; this is embodied in‘a finely 
written recitative for contralto, which is interrupted at intervals 
by short.choral responses, approving the suggestions of. the 
Queen, the idea and developement of which. are. equally 
novel and striking. A clever chorus in A minor,‘ Do unto 
him as he hath done,” leads to a recitative and air for basg; 
“It is enough, O Lord,” in which Elijah, tired of persecution, 
entreats God to take him: the air, in F sharp minor, is very 
pathetic and beautiful, and involves some exquisite violoncello 
points; an allegro is introduced on the words, “ I have been 
very jealous,” which is angry and passionate ; the first theme 
is then resumed, and the air concludes in a pathetic-straini 
Elijah lying down to sleep under a juniper tree, is watelied 
over by angels who utter words of consolation in a duet, 
“ Lift thime eyes..unto the mountains,” for soprano jand 
contralto, in D. major ; thisis followed by.a chorus of angels, 
‘‘ He is watching, over Israel,” in the same key...The burden 
of this chorus, is a reproach to Elijah for his sleepfulness, 
and.a promise .of the 'Lord’s assistance: » Anything: more 
lovely than the melody, more skilful than the -voicingsor 
more enchanting, than ‘the -orchestration, could not well: be. 
imagined: An angel now -admonishes. Elijaly to atigeyin a 
recitative. . Elijah responds by complaining of the; persecu- 
tion and slaughter of the prophets, and. his, own solitary 
apostleship,. The, angel, consoles him. jin an air, “ O-rest:in 
the Lord,” in C major, a. composition of exquisite simplicity 
and grace, scored merely for quartet and one flute, with some 
expressive obligato passages for the violoncello, - A. short and 
pleasing chorus in-F, . * He that shall endure to, thefend) shall 
be saved,” leads to a recitative,, in which Elijah expresses 
his earnest desire for the presence of the: Lord:;: a recitative, 
in which an angel. conjures him.to arise and stand upon the 
mount, for he shall see the- Lord, then:conducts -toia ‘chorus 
in E.minor, ‘‘ And, behold ! the Lord passed -by,”—an: effoxt 
of the loftiest genius, The different:modes in this'choruseof 
expressing the tempest, the earthquake, and the:fire, anid; the 
reading .of the words, ‘But the: Lord wasi)not inficthe 
tempest,”—-“ in the earthquake,”—* in, the | fite,”)(practed 
from nothing Jess than pure inspiration, The chorus :tecuii- 
nates in the. major of the original key; all the: instruments 
of the orchestra are employed “in. the: -seoreyhand:cwith 
astonishing variety of effect;.the expression: of (thecJast 
words, “And after the fire there came a still-sniall! voice; 
and iu, that came.the Lord,’’.is in the highest degrée poetical 
A. solemn quartet, and .chorus, in- C, ‘‘ Holy, holy, holyds 
the Lord,” in which, there are-some original:and beautiful 
harmonies, lead to a-recitative of Elijah; indicative: of: the 
prophet’s exultation at having beheld the Lord, followed:by 
an air, in C, six-four time,“ For the mountains’ shall depart,” 
a fervid and. graceful melody, accompanied by theosimple 
quartet of stringed instruments... The next chorus; “/Then 
did Elijah,” in F .minor, and’ effort. of consummate dramatie 
power, is descriptive of Elijah’s, ascension into heavenyima 
fiery chariot, borne by a whirlwind; this chorus’ is: long and 
elaborate,..and the instrumentation intricate and -difficnit ; 
but. theseffect of a finished performance cannot fail. of: being 
striking, A. tenor ‘song, ‘* Then shall the righteous: shine 
forth,” in A flat, followed -by «recitatives: for contralto and 
soprano, the last of which: involves: the. declaration,: byoan 
angel, that Elijah will be sentooncearth before : the last:day, 
lead to a chorus, “Thus saith the Lord,” in D major, 
another elaborate and masterly composition, in which the 
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entire orchestra is brought into constant request, the subject 
being the glorification of Elijah by the Lord, A quartet 
which follows, ‘‘O, every one that thirsteth,” in B flat, is a 
stream of divine melody that flows in every one of the vocal 
parts with equal freedom, and in the ensemble is perfection ; 
its instrumentation includes an oboe, bassoons, horns, and 
quartet, and is accomplished with the utmost delicacy and 
finish ; the words are episodical to the text. Then follows 
immediately the final chorus, “ Unto Him,” in D major, a 
composition not inferior to any of those we have already 
cited: a splendid pedal point introduces the theme in the 
bass, with fine effect, and gives way to the “ Amen,” which 
is rendered with absolute sublimity. 
We must abstain from general remarks until other occa- 
\ sions of hearing it shall have rendered this important work 
more familiar to us. At present, our impression is very 
‘strongly in favour of the Oratorio of Elijah as being the 
‘greatest achievement of Mendelssohn’s genius, and this in 
spite of the entire absence of fugues, which in an Oratorio by 
the most accomplished living musician is calculated at first 
‘sight to cause somewhat of surprise. At any rate, it is 
tolerably certain that one more great work has been added to 
the repertory of art, and this is a great event in the present 
| dearth of serious purpose. 





“ Review, 


Soyer’s Gastronomic Regenerator ; or, Simplified System of 
Cookery. Simpxin anp MarsHatt. 

Ir may seem startling at first sight to some of our readers that a 
book, bearing the above title, should be commented upon in the 
columns of the Musical World; and lead them to opine that we 
must be sadly off for want of matter in the reviewing department, 
when we are forced to dive into a treatise on cookery, to fill up 
that portion of our journal devoted to critical notices on music. 
There never was a greater mistake than supposing the art of 
cookery to have no connection with the art of music ; and 'we have 
chcsen the book before us for review, purposely that we may 
exhibit how deeply permeating is the communion between the 
science of the kitchen and the science of the concert-room, opera, 
and musical studio. It is known—at least it should be—how 
differently men write under the effect of different liquors: how 
water makes a man’s brain flow with washy sentiment ; how wine 
elevates his soul, and brandy fires him sublimely. May not eating 
have the same effects as drinking? Why should not soup maigre 
fill the mind with thin visitations; mutton suggest lamb-like 
age of thcught ; beef elevate the heart to mighty over- 

ws ; and venison provoke to heroic inspirations? With regard 
to eating in its sympathy with music, the effects thereof may be 
divided into two grand classes ; its powers over the vocalist, and 
its powers over the composer. And first, of the vocalist. As a 
first proposition, it will be granted, then, no vocalist can sing with- 
out eating. Even Malibran, the most etherial of all singers, was 
well known to have indulged in sundry meals during the twenty- 
four hours. Inanition is a foe to warbling.. No lark can thrill his 
matin lay without an early breakfast. Lablache himself, with his 
Titan voice, would produce but little effect in Leporello or Bartolo, 
were he to suspend his customary meals for two or three days, 
Thus it will be conceded that meat, as to quantity, is absolutely 
necessary to the singer. As to hind, we shall prove, that a parti- 
cular routine of diet is indispensible to the vocalist. Heavy eating 
must be carefully avoided, and digestibility in the food sought after 
with eagerness. Of animal food, much that is considered of an 
oppressing quality on the system, may be rendered light by an 
attention to the cooking. A cotelette de veau, the partaking of 
which under ordinary dressing may materially impede the execution 
of a fioriture, when dismissed from the frying-pan of an experienced 
cuisinier, may be made the instrument of most excellent cantation, 
Why do so many of our most celebrated vocalists sing so frequently 





out of tune? The an$wer is simple: they have no cookery book. 
It is proverbial, that singers require more eating than almost any 
other class, and the requisition, which is commonly called hunger, 
makes them hurry to their meal, heedless of its properties or its 
dressing. Hence they pay not sufficient attention to their diet ; 
hence they are affected with indigestions and liabilities to cold ; 
hence the respiratory organs refuse to obey their office ; hence 
arises singing out of tune. Is not what we have suceiuctly stated 
enough to make a cookery, book, written by an experienced artist, 
the vade mecum of every ambitious songster, or songstress? 
Indeed we are somewhat surprised that Mons, Alexis Soyer 
did not dedicate the above work, solely and in limitation, to all 
public singers ; so necessary such a work seems to us to all the true 
purposes of vocalisation. An essay, like the one under review, which 
costs—we don’t know exactly know what it costs, the one we have 
before us was sent us for nothing, but we believe the book may be 
had at any bookseller’s by paying the full price—should be studied 
with as much care as the system of music itself. If the stomach 
and the intellect do not cohere, there can be no true vocalisation. 
Ask Tom Cooke, or Donzelli—they are both excellent musicians, 
love good dinners, and one at least is a capital cook. We now 
think we have made ont the first part of our case with tolerable 
clearness and precision. Should any sceptical reader deem the 
position we have taken hererodox, or untenable, we entreat of him 
to read the article over again: sbould he still remain unconvinced, 
we a second time urge him to a re-perusal, and so on. 

With respect to the influence of eating on the musical composer, 
our arguments must be necessarily more comprehensive and theo- 
retical, inasmuch as we cannot adduce the same tangibilities of 
ratiocination, or reasoning facts, as we have done in the instanec 
of the vocalist. Something certainly must be left to speculation ; 
but enough remains, we imagine, to show, without theory, the vast 
uses to which dietetics may be applied by the composer. The 
first thing that strikes us respecting eating and composition is, the 
extraordinary coincidence, that there are such varieties of works 
and such varieties of dishes. Surely nature never intended the 
analogy to lie fallow. Is it speculating too widely to fancy some 
latent sympathy existent between roast-beef and an oratorio ; be- 
tween macaroni and Italian opera; between oatmeal and.a Scotch 
jig ; between a leg of mutton in capers and an English ballad? Is 
it too much to suppose that the light writing of the French school 
of music may be referred to their made dishes, or its soothing sen- 
timentality to their sougflets ? Is not much of the German school 
suggestive of sausages and sour krout? it is said national music 
is derived from the diversity of climate. We say, the difference in 
national music may be attributed with much more certainty to the 
peculiarity of diet. Transplant, for instance, our most jldbaned 
composer, Blewitt, from his English stakes and brown stout, to the 
becaficos and Sicilian grapes of the Southern clime, what would 
become of his indigenous powers? Would not the sublime author 
of “Judy Callaghan” merge into a second-hand trauscendant 
Verdi? Lay thy finger thus—and believe it! We have put a 
certain number of questions, and no one has answered them. Very 
well, that’s no argument! But we say, noone can answer them— 
that’s a good argument. It is preposterous to imagine that a man 
sitting down to write an opera or a mass, should faa previously 
masticated the same kind of food that would have befitted him in 
the composition of a modern English opera. We should much like 
to be made acquainted with the particular genus of diet Mr. French 
Flowers indulges in before he sits down to write a fugue! This 
might advance us in our speculation. If once a true table of 
musical dietetics were made out, the composer would have little 
else to do than to masticate and create. S the absence of such 
a table we can barely offer a suggestion to the composer 
and the student. The true philosopher's stone, we believe, lies 
in a dinner! Let the composer, or the would-be-composer, in 
attempting his work, purchase Soyer’s “Gastronomic Regenera- 
tor ;” let him dive deeply into the secrets of cookery ; let him 
select dishes according to-his supcrimposed task—the light for the 
light, and so on ; Jet him adhere to them in success, and vary them 
in failure ; let him be faithful and persevering, and we have no 
doubt that, after practice and experience, he may eat himself into 
the composition of any musical work with as much ease as he could 
train himself for a foot-race, and that ere long, rising from our 
incomparable advice and the perusal of the new book of cookery 
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the British musician will originate oratorios and operas, that will 
no longer leave the * Israel in Egypt,” “ Don Giovanni,” or * Bar- 
biere” to be wondered at like solitary stars in a dusky sky. We 
have many more notions and reasons equally new and striking to 
offer on this subject ; but our readers will pardon us from dilating 
any further, when they learn that we have already projected a 
treatise on musical dietetics, which has been accepted by Simpkin 
and Marshall, and to which we should feel obliged if any friend of 
the Musical World would subscribe, The subscription is only one 
guinea ; and in case of the work not being published, each of the 
subseribers will have returned half-a-crown, and a monthly number 
of our journal gratis. Having said thus much, we shall offer a few 
remarks on the work that gave rise to them, 

“ Soyer’s Gastronomic Regenerator” is a huge fat volume, attired 
in red figured calico, ornamented with gilt letters. It contains 
nearly 750 pages, and is interspersed with two portraits, a picture 
of the Reformed Club Kitchen, a sketch of two Bavarians, another 
of a family party, and various diagrams of imaginary kitchens, 
shapes, moulds, patterns, skewers, &c., &c., &c. The work is dedi- 
eated in good set terms to His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge. The text is written in an easy, compreheusiye style, 
and is interspersed with occasional anecdotes. To the generality 
of purchasers that portion of the work entitled the ‘* Kitchen at 
Home” will be found most useful and available for ordinary cooking. 
Everything appertaining to the cuisine is mentioned at large. 
Receipts are given for every article of consumption in several ways ; 
in short, with a little practice, a person possessed of the work must 
become a first-rate cook. Soyer’s new mode of carving will be 
found not the least acceptable part of the volume. Mons. Soyer 
has long been acknowledged the most accomplished cuisinier in 
this country, and his name alone to such a work is a tower of paste 
we mean, strength. For our own parts, as nobody ever asks us 
out to dine, and as we invariably cook our own mutton-chop on a 
threepenny gridiron, we are perfectly innocent of the arcana of 
Gastronomy ; but for that very reason, we can more strongly 
recommend Mons. Soyer’s admirable work, as from our ignorance, 
nobody can suspect us of being prejudiced in its favor.—D. R. 





A Treatise on Harmony. By Aurrep Day. Cramer, Bears, 
and Co., 210, Regent Street. 


Part 11.—Chapter 3, of False Relation. Our author has 
given us to understand, in the early part of his work, when treating 
of the diatonic style, that false relation exists where two parts are 
written in different keys ; to avoid the bad effects of which, two 
notes of the same name but of a different pitch, as Band B flat, 
C and C sharp, should not be sounded simultaneously in two 
different parts; neither should they be sounded in two different 
apn in two consecutive chords ; neither should they be sounded 

two different parts in a first and third chord, or two chords with 
one intervening. Ali this, one may say, is obvious enough, and 
there needs not a new system of harmony to lay down a law the 
truth of which must be self-evident to any one, who with a 
cultivated ear applies himself to the examination of the subject. 
Yet, obviows as it may be that the most uneuphonous effects 
throughout the whole series of harmonic combinations and 

rogressions are attributable to the disregard of these rules against 

Ise relation. We find in the compositions of the fathers of the4 
art, the most flagrant examples of the worst possible offences 
against these, as they appear to us, the most natural laws in music 
—that not to go out of the way, nor torefer to ae beyond the 
access of the majority of our readers, we will adduce the series 
of works issued by the Musical Antiquarian Society, amongst 
which throughout all the composers who pretend to the pure 
diatonic school, and who are esteemed the chiefest ornaments, 
namely, Byrd, Wilbse, Gibbons, Wilkes, Morley, Benet, and 
Hilton, we find insurmountable instances of the two last cases 
forbidden in Dr. Day’s rule, that is, of the false relation of notes 
in two chords with one between them, and of notes in two conse- 
cutive chords ; and there are not afew examples of that most 
offensive case provided against in the first section of the rule, 
that is, of two notes of the same name, but of a different pitch 
being sounded positively together. These are the writers who 
are held up as patterns of purity to our student youth, and 
referred to as models of the truly simple and therefore sublime 





in music. That beauties they haye, beauties most abundant, it 


needs not the serutinous examination of a theorist to determine ; 
and were it our present task to analise these curiosities of music, 
we might dwell with real delight upon many and many truly 
beautiful passages in them, but we must ever lament that so many 
exquisite beauties should be disfigured and obscured by the number- 
less deformities that surround them, the worst of all which are the 
constant occurrences of false re'ation that fill their pages ; and we 
cannot forego this opportunity to caution those who read them for 
their own improyement rather than from the blind admiration 
growing out of their wilful prejudices, against the unquestioning 
veneration for these masters, and bidding musical students bear 
in mind that fitly to appreciate the merits of these works, and to 
emulate them, we must first learn to distinguish such merits from 
the defects ; and we cannot too much applaud nor recommend the 
present work, which, although the subject hes been touched upon 
by former writers, Albrechtberger, Choron, Cherubini, &c., puts it 
in a decidedly more perspicuous light than any other theory with 
which we are acquainted. After what we have urged against 
the professedly diatonic writers, it will not be wondered at that 
against Purcell we have to take still greater exception. Purcell 
was, beyond all doubt, one of the brightest geniuses that 
has ever lent his rays to illuminate our beautiful art ; 
but with an intuitive feeling that music was capable of far 
greater things than she had been ever yet made to fulfil, and finding 
the artificial formalites of the old school uncongenial with his 
passionate veins of thought, and the resources which the art then 
afforded inadequate to express it, this very great musician 
determined to think for himself ; and therefore making his chief rule 
the disdain of all rules that had prevailed before his time, and 
having no settled system or fixed principle to which to refer his 
endless speculations in harmony, wrote ever, as it seems to us, at 
utter random, frequently lighting upon some point of infinite 
beauty : even sometimes anticipating the progress of the science up 
to the present time, used some of the extremest combinations that 
in our owa period of greatly extended knowledge are even 
employed, but more frequently filled his scores with such barbarous 
harshness, as are intolerable to modern ears. It is in his writings 
that we observe, and we regret examples upon examples of the 
most cruda false relation, and it is not with Purcell nor his time 
that our notice of a great want of perspicuity in that most impor- 
tant section of musical grammar might stop. Among the latest 
and the best authors we had, in common with many much esteemed 
artists, paused and wondered at passages alike unaccountable and 
unsatisfactory. The subject of false relation, as treated in the first 
part of Dr. Day’s Treatise, comprehends only comparatively 
limited branches of the strict or diatonic style. It is in the chapter 
now before us that our author has fully developed his priuciples ; 
and we have no scruple to state that the rules he lays down, and 
the examples he gives in illustration of them, must be entirely satis- 
factory to any careful and unprejudiced reader. For one reason 
the present chapter is highly important to the anxious student of 
this work—namely, that by shewing, which it consequently does, 
that each branch of the system springs manifestly from the same 
root, it goes in a great degree to prove, with consistency, the 
truth of the whole. 





An Original Waltz, for the flute, with an accompaniment for the 
pianoforte, by Antonio Minast ; Air in Verni’s opera, “Nino,” 
Sor the flute, with an accompaniment for the pianoforte, by 
Antonio Minasi. T. Prowsz, Hanway-street. 

Mr. Antonio Minasi is known as an excellent flute player. He 
was formerly band master to the 2nd Bombay European Li 
Infantry, and was much esteemed by the corps. The above com- 
positions from his pen will be received with pleasure by his pu; ils, 
as well as by the numerous body of amateurs and admirers of the 
flute. They are excellent specimens of “flute music,” and will 
equally suit the adept and the tyro on that favourite instrument, the 
object, no doubt, that Mr. Minasi had in view when preparing the 
above works for publication. 





Ir is rumoured that Mr. Bunn, after being some time in treaty, 
has at last engaged the charming danseuse, Carlotta Grisi, who will 
make her rentree at Drury Lane early in October. The manager of 
the great Theatre has proved himself a thorough tactician ia engaging 
the services of so favoured and fayourite an artist. 
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@riginal Correspondence, 


To the Editor of the “ Musical. World.” 


Bouoene, s.m., Aug. 19, 1846. 
Dear Mr. Eviror,—As my Jast communication has proved acceptablé 
to°you, you may, perhaps, feel inclined again to notice our ‘musical 
doings here. On the 13th, we had Halévy’s popular opera comique, 
‘Les Mousquetaires de Ja Reine,” (4th time of performance itt Boulogne) 
which was really exceedingly well got up, whether as'regards decorations, 
dresses, choruses, or principal parts; consequently; it never fails but to 
afford’ the highest gratification to the audiences who ‘crowd to’ the 
“toSpeetacle.” As the performers are perfectly unknown to the British 
musical public, it is useless to give their names. ‘It is‘desirable that 
operas should be executed with an equal degree of excellence on the 
London stage; but I fear this will never be, unless a school were 
eStablished for training pupils to that’particular branch of art. Why 
does not the Royal Academy of Music undertake to form an adequate 
namber of pupils for the stage? It will be for you to point out 
the best means to obtain so desirable a result, acquainted as you are 
with the*academies of France and Germany. Mons. Peret; the ‘chef of 
theOTheatre, after the performance of Sivori at the° Philharmonie, 
induced this celebrated violinist to prolong his stay.” ‘He engaged him 
to’ play last evening at the Theatre, and I assure you’ Sivot? played 
admirable, (does he not always?). Paganini’s Clochette formed the first 
namber. He then performed a beautiful duet, “by Kummer and 
Schubert, the violoncello part most beautifully executed by that elegant 
pérformer, Signor Piatti. It was one of the most refined treats’T ever 
listened: to. Both. soloists, under thunders of applause, ‘were’ called 
before the curtain.. Piatti also gave his elegant! fantasia’ on “‘ucia” 
with’ great ‘success, and then Sivori closed the musical portion’ of the 
entertainment with the ** Carnaval de Venise,” and having peg a 

to the vociferous “ Bis’ he played a “ solo,”, Paganini’s “ Nel cor,” 
feat only himseif and Ernst could undertake With any expectation of 
success!’ Sivori was again called to’ bow" ‘to his snuméroas ‘admirers. 
This concert was announced as the last previous ‘to lis wlepartare for 
America! ‘1 ought. not to omit that -yout townsman and clever pianist; 
Mr: F: Bu Jewson, was requested by Sivori to “accompany him-and per 
form a-sdlo; in’ consequence the programme stated @ ‘Khapsody and one 
ofchis excellent Studies; Op.16, dedicated to’ Madame’ Pleyel, both of 
Jewson's composition, but owing: to’ the impossibility “of: obtaining a 
really good grand pianoforte, Mr. Jewson: very wisely declined perform- 
ing. © Herr Schilling, in a very efficiént/manner, accompanied Sivori in 
his -selos. On:tlie 20th, Halévy’s opera, ““ La Reine’ de Chypre,”’ is 
annouriced, and next. week the fifth performance of *‘ ‘Les’Mousquetaires 

dela Reine.” Ever yours, A. Z. 





To the Editor of the:‘‘ Musical. World,” 


Drax Mx. Epiror,—A friend ‘having favored me with the following 
idts to’ pianists'on the easiest means of attaining notoriety, 1 have 
thought ‘them too vilaablé to-be withheld from the musical ‘public. 
They bear précisély' ‘the same relation to music, as the Moses’ wrapper 
and “the: four-aiid-ninepenny goss to dress—they render it possible to 
make @ Highly respectable appearance at a very trifling cost. '“Arid’‘so 
cettaitP aim'I oftheir’ efficacy, that T will venture to promise’ those who 


may adopt them, a degree of notoriety exceeding their most sanguine. 


expectetiods.'’ Hoping that you will give them insertion in your valuable 
a, fot the weet of ‘the profession generally, 

I remain, dear Mr. Editor, very truly yours, 
London dae, 25, 1846, Musica. 


“© Hints 10 Pranists.—Should you find yourself without connection, 
capital, or resources—should. your sessions, onfined to a decent 
pe and a decent waite it haa ag ‘you 5 a select music 
asa profession; Do not be-deterred by misgivings of your fitness for‘the 
art—every organist. is not. so.by, organization, As you will probably 
cOmmenice ‘at a late period of. life, when other.attempts have. failed, 
should'-you find your executive powers small, “und © your scientific 
acquifements jess+—conifine yourself to a purely classical’ and’ severe 
sehool..,A soneta or exercise’ will give little trouble to pertorm, and 
afford opportunities for descanting on the superiority of solid over vapid 
atid éphemeral productions. Your extempore playing need not, ieces- 
sarily, be impromptu; if previously prepared, so” much the better. A 
few! cadences and sequences may be looked up from any old theoretical 
work, and will be useful in ali »places;and ‘at Jall(times. A frequent 
reiteration of the tonic, and attendant; harmonies, followed bya bold 
scale, will tell well; or a melody well marked by the thumb of the right 
hand—the feft performing an accompaniment in the style of the spinning 
jenny or ‘water-mill, will have an ‘admirable “effect, and stamp you at 
once as an adept in the German mystics. The first bar is the only 





OTh 
difficulty, as all the others should be precisely thes same in form, differ~ 
ing only in. situation; should,.your -hearers incline to consider. this 
monotonous, explain. that..it..is, carrying out the, idea, ~Another:form 
admirably adapted. for, hiding ;deficiency:of skill or. genius is:the: fugues 
Having started your subject-wsay two or three of the black: keys——con-. 
tinue to repeat it a fourth above, or fifth below, adding-by. degrees: a 
second, third, fourth, fifth, and, sixth, or, more-parts. » It will be: desixable 
to avoid those combinations, which; are; agreeable or, endurable, as, they 
will appear .common,-place;,,-whilst..a few. ‘‘direful. discords,’\(if in 
contrary motion, have..a, decidedly recherché effect, and shew your cons 
tempt for such paltry adjuncts.as melody or intelligibility; » If. yot hear 
performed a fantasia of Herz or.Thalberg, or a concerto of Moscheles, 
do not neglect to inveigh against the flimsy construction, unmeaning 
difficulty, and meritricious brilliancy. of the modern style;' you may 
safely give way to a little bit.of enthusiasm about the immortal Bach or 
Beethoven, if asked for a practical illustration of your opinion, answer, 
that your object is not display... .In.giving your opinion of the writings 
of some acknowledged public favorite, say you consider them:to be of 
pretty flowing description, but altogether deficient in quadrupal counter+ 
point, Assert your-conviction that the author is unable to write a fugue 
in twelve parts;,this you.may.safely, do, asthe author sie extremely, 
unlikely to-make the attempt. Roundly, affirm all your brother: pro- 
fessors to. be incompetent, illiberal,.charletanish, and, utterly ignorant of 
the art. they..profess,.. In fact, find. fault. with. everything—it | will at 
once shew. your infinite superiority, and gain yousa: character: for: uné 
flinching. principles. Should these means fail of:raising you: in — 
estimation, it,wilk be desirable * obtain a Musican emer 8 





To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World: ' 
FRENCH, FLOWERS, versus BARNETT. FLAGELLIPER» io” 


My! Diak'Sén,—A mein Who would ‘tell  onte fals¢Kodd’ Would tell Le 
mafiy' moré as ‘suited his purpose)” Now let me°ask this question :'4 
possible thata win well versed in counterpoint {falsé delicacy. is Ho” i 
of sincerity), wold’ place himself under one who Hds néver displa 
slightest erudition in’ that bratich” of ‘the science of miisic ?”’ aire 
can Mr: John Barnett mean when “hé writes, “ on my return from 
many Mr. 'F. introduced himself to me under the pretert. (mark this 

of wishing to take lessons of me in scoring. Why did Mr. Batnett pu' 
the word “‘seoring*’ ‘in italics? 1s it to'infer that my object was to ta take 
lessons in dancing ? or would it not’seém to imply that I went to 
harmony: and not scoritig) and made scoring only'a mere “ nt A 
Those who are not ‘in'thé habit ofdrawing hasty conclusions, will rea 
perceive Mr. Barnett’s ‘drift; but it does not deceive men who can score. 
sophistical gentlenien*”'If Mr. Bartiett really méans to say that 1 ‘went’ 
to him for harmony, why then’ all I ean say is, that I shall be most Hafipy- 
to write’ an exerdise with him; ‘and this shall be the proof whether it’ 
was’ probable that I'should go to that gentleman to learn harmony. I, 
will go further then this: I will produce compositions written. before I. 
ever saw Mr. Bornett, which shall display more harmony than will be. 
found’ in the comipositiotis of that gentleman. Now I shall be accused o 
conceit,’but asa’ matter of self-defence 1 am obliged to tell the. truth 
atid I challenge Mri Barnett’s friends to disprove the avowal. As’ tega rds” 
MUstta i FORM, Mr: Barnett did ask me to teach it him, and he dare. ot 
téliyour readers where he'Jéft Off studying from, with Xaver Schnyder 
von ‘Wartensee, for our master’s lessons were all numbered, systems a 
and progressive, and°l should know how far he had advanced if ‘he 
but‘cumipatiicate this to''your readers; Mr. B. can refer to his ‘ igs 
lished’ Work ‘oh this point'!! “Mr. Barnett was about half a 
Mr. Schuyder,'(an@“had' threé lessons a-week) and I leave ieee te jor 
readéréto decide whether T Wad occasion to be instructed by a Pp 1 of 
mi’ late ‘master’s. °° My. ‘Balls ‘id Oxford-street, the publis er of, AI rat, 
sét' OP six fugues, remetibers the circumstance of my wil ng. Ri 
sik patts, im éonsetfiiénde “OF Mr; Barnétt’s remarks to me in_ my las 
letter, arid I eoald get*mariy’respectable bere § to prove th wis fae 
oie of thos’ *fagues is" Written ‘fn ‘six parts.’ Ba £558 eine i an 
this ie? entirely the Offspring of his own byain }” 

publisher, uiifortatatey, shares’ with “nie the Abide of a pe 
| Pvetiewlbe?: tifter Whit Mr. °B? Has told me; Of the wWoy'in Wh eh Mozart 
scored’ & short Sod en that’! "astonished my taster hy writing my. 
score like Mozalt’s "But Ke relfetted to tro ‘Score, Yu’ ‘pres-nce, fo find 
whether P had’copied it’ Tet note” It is funny’ enough, for « man 
to put hiinselfto thie" peeiniaty’ lad #binehe”™ alliided to by Mr. B.). 
of takifig Wessbtis’ tie oh “sapaie fan aon of’ iyouriog 
profit ‘by them, ee. sis ie } ce thi ‘ ie 
Mf. Barn 'te’s “Brhias” your Fea sit j eve 
“owhen MrF?" observes Mr BY, *’sa ae bie Book H YoU oh 
neous doctrines?”f’ did’ ‘Hot! kndw th r. B. 
singing? F thetefére coul not have pronounced judgment upon it. \ 
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it is well for him to blame me for this, because “ then he forces me 
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éither to praise myself or to treat such remarks with tenes: »” It would }- 


Have been wiser to have resorted to the latter expedient. Again, Mr. B. 
says iher*was' compelied’ to° elter’ it’ (my exercise) before it could be 
inistrumented”’ “What'd Hed6°to it) wlter the ‘melodiés, ‘harmonies. and 
construction of the musié. ‘UN } 1 wvoteevery note of ‘the composition, 
poe enter false'to'ussert tothe contrary. This cat easily be proved 
by any one who wishes ‘to ifspéct ‘way bee age peer | which are altogether 

a fferent ‘from Mr. Barnett’s. 
o\Wour readers are aware that patting tnietvariétits to'a composition is 
not! composing it; as well might it be declared that Mozart composed 
The \Messiah,; because’ he wade instrumental additions to the score: 
This) Mr. Barnett’ knows- well, and he assimes’ over virtue, (which 
issnothing but’ cunning) ‘when he writes about’ his love of art, and 
hisidetestation of the deception I had practised upon’ him by having asked 
him:to help .me to'see that the fiddles, &c,, were all right in my compo- 
sitions» His:idea ‘that he obtained for me my degree is part and parcel 
of: Mr. B.'s sophistical line of argument, for he knows that'I could have 
procured'my degree without any  assistance*iat all in instrumentation, 
Inasmuch as no instruments were necessary for that purpose, Mr. B. is 
an ‘anlacky accuser, for he observes, “* He was not aware at the time 
that it: could be obtained without instromental accompaniments.” “Yes, 
indeed, } was, for it isthe duty’of the Oxford professor to inform a 
graduate:the exact exercise necessary for a degree. It behoves me now 
tosay something respecting my degree. I called upon Dr. Crotch, and 
told chiovsmy wish, ‘and -he* informed’ me that’ by ‘the statutes of the 
university:-1- must write an’ exercise ‘in .five voices; I went home and 
finished? along: cantata, written. throughout in’ five voices, containing 
four:slow: movements and three long fugues. ‘With thatiexercisé Tt took 
great pains, and the celebrated Cherubini told my’ brother hée considered 
it was written in a “ high school of counterpoint ;”’ of course, Cherubini 
saw it long after 1 had taken my degree, When I had finished it I took 
it to Dr. C rotch;*hé looked’ it over, and seid the harmonies were too 
“ elaborate?’ forthe singers ‘to perform it in the Oxford musi¢ schools, 
had, better, write,a very easy one for the second. .1 felt. hurt that 
¢ At Oxford demanded a smaller amount of knowledge than; |, was 
;, but. set about the very exercise which Mr..Barnett.considers 
Pa and I must. own, it is much inferior to the first exercise | wrote. 
NP ow, a8 regards Dr, Crotch’s opinion. of me,. I have, his letters, and in 
of them he asks me to send him my, vocal compositions, as he'likes 
en ™,; in others he writes that his pupils liked my soags, andi he wishes 
more Co jes, of them... Dr. Crotch, and L. were on excellent. terms up to 
the time I started the Contrapwntalisis’s Society; since then we bave 
correspondence. I am not able to judge of the Doctor’s motives 
for his silence, but all I know. .is,.that Mr, Horsely, senior, wrote ina 
letter to me as follows: “ such a society as the one you name is certainly 
adesideratum.” Mr, Barnett persists, that he.was unaware that 1 was 
taking lessons on my exercise,; it would be, indelicate,of me to re-assure 
your reade's op this point. I can, only refer them to. my last letter; 
and} haps the tenor of this letter will exonerate me from the detestable 
Binde of falsehood, 1 beg of your, readers to,.examine.every point of 
oe letter, and judge of me. accordingly... This | cas, do—bring witnesses 
pie that I never desired to conceal this fact; for,,1, consider,.it no 
yi of consequence at all ; because adding instcuments to my exercise} 


‘or my own pleasure, and not a matter, of, compulsion,, ;L.will pass” 


i er Mr. Barnett’s orn peculiar epithets, nor need. L.dwel on his opinion 
he y_“‘ capacities.” 1 look for no.clemency. in.one who, is.not skilful 
in pe th a nor can I be alarmed at such a one’s castigation; but 
let me assure that gentleman, that, if J have.neither .written;.a,\\sym- 
phonia nor an opera,” 1 have the capacity of displaying my knowledge 
in either. of, them, and in. that branch of music .which, hitherto, Mr. 
Tides has failed to adorn, Mr. Barnett may,use a, Baton’? in,-his 

nice, but I prefer striking at other points when. I.am. attacked, , 

“Now let me conclude this long letter by observing that, L would not.have 
noticed Mr. Barnett’s letter if musicians-only read these pages; for they, 
without it, Word from me, would know. that L,neyerdreamed of taking. 

s Mr, Barnett i in harmony, ;. but as mauy amateurs also take in 
f eieta periodical, they could not. .well.,see..through the falee 
oh in which Mr, B, has, wilfully and. arrogantly, placed. me. \..Mr. 
hie is yet a child.in harmony, and if, this, beconsidered too severe, J 
H as well prove it (if any one will venture.to, contradict ,my_ assertion) 
by it, Barnett ye unable to ‘show your, readers)shat.: my obseryations of 
Re of his. lipplay ed, rays ignora pres to,thewoice. Mr. Barnett 
of te will write no more letters,, 1, sen him, at least. not, to, attack 
pol or I Ww take bis com Heoknand, show. the difference 
betiern a Y aban anda pretty nelodisl;.,and, thus: ;place. him, in, his 
true position in this is Coun \try; and, if.he have aby; further. recourse to 
pm il bg a oe Wil take the, trouble; to, analise,,bis workon 
are pretty well assured that; J, should only tell 
nr fe Renee the provogation be has.given me, to 

te Bu Am ad HPO, tHUl ¥p. «1/50! 

11 ERASE FLowanas 








To-the Editor of the “ Musicat World.” —9 


My Dear Str,—It is: with feelings~of the most poignant renidt, 
I have to communicate to you the decease of my old friend and valued 
instructor, Rinck. He died at Darmstadt, where he had been kappell- 
meister for nearly half a century. My friend Monsieur Haas, Professor 
of Literature. at. the Gymnase, writes thus :—‘ Poor old Rinck !—you 
will, see, him no-more!. He gave up his kind and melodious soul‘on 
Friday, the 7th of August, at five o’clock in the morning. The profes, 
sors. of. the Gymnase, the Giand-ducal Chapel, and all bis- numerous 
friends, mple and. female, assisted at his burial. In addition to.these, 
many of the nobility. and officers of the household of the Grand-duke 
attended to pay. their, last sad mark of respect to one, not more distin+ 
guished by great and eminent talent, than by kindness of heart, amiability, 
of disposition, and a long, and blameless life. Some of his most beautiful 
compositions wereisung at the grave. An oration was most impressively 
delivered by one of:his friends, and the whole ceremony was of the most 
touching and heartfelt solemnity.” Thus has departed a great and good 
man—one of. those .whose genius: and talent now gone, leave a void 
among the.“ worthies”” of the art. Rinck’s Organ Scale is sim the 
hands; of every organist in every country, His beautiful corales, mote? ts, 
canons,.and fugues are.well known and justly admired, and 1 trust to be 
able to send you.a'correct account of his published compositions (which. 
amount to more than a hundred), as well as those in manuscript. 
of them, a Mass, which he shewed me, and played a portion of in 1842, was 
truly a grand and, noble..composition, posses~ing effects, amounting, to 
sublimity, and worthy of a Beethoven. To those who feel interested .in, 
the Jife of Rinek, | have, much pleasure in referring them to the beautiful, 
copy, of the: Organ Scale, published by D’Almaine and Co.,) edited by: 
Hamilton,,to which is prefixed a most correct and accurate Jikeness,, 
(lithographed from;the portrait given to we by-the venerable composer) 


‘and-also-a brief memoir; by.your very. faithful servant, 


Na,.| a Aifoed spect. Bedford-square, Aug. 24. Wn. Asputi« 





To the Editor of the “ Musical World.” 


Sin—In the Musical World of last week lasked two questions. One was 
where, the.origival harmonies of the Gregorian chants can be found; and 
why the Pusey clergy admire these curiosities? The second question 
was why-are, the: choral writings, of J. S. Bach disliked by the clergy 
and the peoples, It was,:i am aware, impossible to reply to the first part 
of. my first question, because there are no original harmonies to be found 
to these chants, which are nothing more or less than common melodic’ 
endings so simply,consteucted, that a, musical clerk:.in, a: remote village 
could succesyfully compose or unite without the Jeast: difficulty!’ That 
the Pusey ‘clergy should admire such unenlightened ‘music is ‘easily! 
accounted for,’since it’ is. agreeable to the Papist’s: interest to'diffuse-as: 
little knowledge and reason as,possible, or the people would ‘see: though) 
the selfishness of these withholders of the Bible from the people. Misty 

music suits misty minds: but God has blessed man with a glorious 
musical science, which enables him to progress and‘ teaches him to avoid 
that which is . beneath. his notice... :1t.is,:then, an_ingult to the Giverjof 
all good things to worship. him in the Jowest.estate of. musi¢, i unjess the; 


progress of science be considered one of God’s, curses, A: faithful es 
‘will be faithful in all things, but,,if. it neglect one part,of, its, worships dt 


is guilty of a; great offence. Now, if.a congregation: wish: to raise up 
their voices in singing the praises of God, it.is.their duty té,doi so inom 
manner which shall shew their deyotion. to.the;Deity,; but if,.they dis» 


iregard God’s sciences, their outward, forms are less ip portant than dheyn 


feel sensible of. I will Jeaye. the second. question_for, another, oecasion. 
lam, dear Sir, yours.respeetiully) wot 
Frenco FLowsrs. 





Foreign Rinterveueiice,” , 
Pwarts.Carlottas Grisi amade’ ‘her rentrée “at the opera on 
Wednesday week, in’ the ballet; Pagquita and was iecived™ 
with the most deafening acclamations.. Her performance. 
the part excited. no, less, a, fiirore than did her-reception» Fram. 
the beginning’ to the end she was hailed with continued ‘and 


prolonged cheering. ‘Phe ballet itself has gained a complete 


ovation. In respect of music, costume, scenery, &c., It is 
quite unexceptionable. To M. Deldevez, the composer of the 
music, no. small partof the success ot the-divertisement miust 


be -attributed:’ Allcthe’ Parisian journals resound ‘with 


ealogies on ‘the diva Carlotta, They have drained the . 
dictionary of all complimentary sac and. shed them 
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around *her—bouquets of verbiage. For our part, we think 
eulogy to Carlotta is like gilding refined gold, or painting the 
lily whiter. 

Tae Rosstnian war continues to sound through the French 
capital. One journal has in good sooth seen a letter from the 
gran Maestro himself, in which he insists on having written an 
opera for the Academie. Another journal has not seen the 
ewelling epistle—argal, it is non-existant, Journal the third 
presents a front of oppugnancy to journals one and two, and 
differ toto ccelo from them, averring with laudable fervour 
that tis Mons. Niedermeyr who has composed Rossini’s new 
opera.:’ From this mass of negations what can be gleaned ? 
We. can, only wait patiently till time unfolds his scroll of 
truth. We suspect, from so many negatives, something 
affirmative will come. 

LueatRe Iratren.—M. and Madame Ronconi are awaited 
about the latter end of September. Madame Persiani is 
expected thereabcuts. Mlle. Pepina Brambilla, sister of the 
Brambilla, is engaged. Colletti is also retained. Verdi's 
opera; J due Foscari, founded on Lord Byron’s tragedy, The 
Two.Foscari, is to put into immediate rehearsal, and will open 
the season. The music of the principal roles has been trans- 
mitted to Grisi and Mario. The opera is expected to create 
a furore. Nous verrons. 

Mian, 19rH Avcust.—The Scala will open next week 
with Mosé in Egetto. The prima donna is to be ‘“‘ The 
Hayes.” We expect to have a very good carnaval this year. 
Fanny Elsler is engaged, and every endeavour will be made 
to give an écldi to the affair. 





Chcir Music in a Cathedral, 
(From the Literary Gazette.) 


“TI no not care for Musi,” so we say, 

When wearied with some amateur’s dull notes ; 
But, listen; here is Music and it’s sway 

Falis on the soul, and all around us floats, 
E’en as the air we breathe; we hear and pray, 

For each deep tone seems filled with soaring prayer ; 
Within our spirits’ caves its spell doth stay, 

And all else is forgotten—joy and care, 
Life and its dreams. Methinks ’twere easy now 

To part from Earth and die! with this full strain 
Pouring upon us, we in death might bow 

The head, nor feel ohe haunting fear or pain ; 
But as the rich sound died away, so we 
Might gently with it pass into eternity. 





HAiscellaneous, 


Tue First Sax-Horns Concert or MEssrs. Distin, 
given last evening. in the Assembly Rooms, was well attended, 
an‘audience of nearly three hundred persons being present ; 
and. from the’ favourable report of the performances which 
must be borne forth into society, by those persons who were 
present on the occasion, a yet larger audience may, we think, 
be fairly expected this afternoon, when the second Concert 
takes "place. We had heard and read much, within the last 
six months, of Messrs. Distin’s new instruments, and our 
expectations were, consequently, above par, but raised 
though they had been, they were, certainly, in no respect 
disappointed by the performances of last night. The har- 
mcnious combinations of sound produced, so unlike the 
generally harsh effect of brass instruments, at once pleased 
and surprised us: from the soft breathing of the flute to the 
' shrill*blast of the trumpet, there seemed no note that could 
not be brought into the most beautiful and perfect harmony, 


‘ 


while the forte passages were as powerfully given as if a hand 
of thrice the number of instruments had been employed, 
The instrumental portions of the Concert were relieved. by 
the introduction of two or three songs prettily sung by..@ 
Miss O'Connor and one of the brothers Distin. But our 
contracted limits preclude the possibility of another,line,— 
Cheltenham Looker-on. 

(From a Correspondent.)—The Distin family have given two 
concerts here last week, and with great success. At. the 
second, our townsman, Mr. W. E. Jarrett (cousin to the cele- 
brated performer on the French horn), introduced to a Chel- 
tenham audience a beautiful andante with variations for the 
pianoforte, the composition of Jewis Adam, the father of 
Adolph Adam, and the teacher of Kalkbrenner, (who, 
by the bye, taught Madame Pleyel) Lemoine, and so 
many other excellent Pianists. This was fully appreciated, 
and, indeed, welcomed with the greatest applause, an ample 
proof that really good music will always tell before an impartial 
audience. One of our principal miusicsellers, Mr, Hale, has 
just given a new edition of this Andante, which, we trust and 
sincerely hope, will answer all his expectations. He deserves 
to be rewarded for his truly classical taste. May his example 
be followed by many others! 

Surewssury: Saiwt Juntan’s Orcan,—On Thursday 
se’nnight the candidates for the situation of organist to this 
parish, Miss Letitia Wigley having resigned, performed 
before the minister, churchwardens, and a small number of 
the parishioners. Three candidates played, and, after a very. 


able contest between Mr. Hackett, of London, and Mr, |; 


William Lewis, of Shrewsbury, the judge, Mr. George Hay, 
of Wolverhampton, decided in favor of Mr. Hackett, at the 
same time complimenting Mr. Lewis very highly upon his 


proficiency. The selection of music consisted of a voluntary. | ; 


chosen by the candidates themselves, a chorus from “ Israel 
in Egypt,” ‘ They loathed to drink the waters,” and a MS, 
psalm tune, with figured bass, composed by Mr. Hay for the 
occasion, between the verses of which cxtemporareous 
symphonies were to be performed. Mr. Hackett was elected 
by the parishioners in accordance with Mr. Hay’s decision. 


A Lone Sinetne Lesson!—Porpora, one of the most . 


illustrious masters of Italy, conceived a friendship for a young 
pupil, and asked him if he had courage to persevere with 
constancy in the course which he should mark out for him; 
however wearisome it might seem. Upon his answer in the 
affirmative, the master noted, upon a single page of ruled 
paper, the diatonic and chromatic scales, ascending . and 
descending, the intervals of third, fourth, fifth, &c., in order, 
to teach him to take them with freedom, and to sustain the 

sounds, together with trills, groups, appogiaturas, and passages 
of vocalization of different kinds. This page occupied both 
the master and scholar during an entire year, and the year 
following was also devoted to it. When the third year 

commenced, nothing was said of changing the lesson, and the 

pupil began to murmur; but the master reminded him of 
his promise. The fourth year slipped away, the fifth followed, 

and always the same endless page. The sixth year found 

them at the same task; but the master added to it some 

lessons in articulation, pronunciation, and, lastly, in declama- 

tion. At the end of this year, the pupil, who still supposed 

himself in the elements, was much surprised, when his master 

said to him, “ Go, my son; you have nothing more to learn ; 

you are the first singer in Italy, and of the world!” He 

spoke the truth, for the singer was Caffarelli. 

Tue Worcester Guage Society purpose holding their 
first meeting for the season on Tuesday next,—-Burrowes 
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OoNc#et.-On Tuesday evening, Mons. Jullien gave the 
first’ of ‘his ‘‘ Grand Musical Concerts” to an overflowing 
audience ‘at the Amphitheatre. The Dress Circle and Pro- 
menade being filled, many parties ascended to the gallery, and 
being anxious to hear Mons. Vieuxtemps, we went there also, 
and-certainly had a rich treat; of the other performances we 
need not say anything, they are too well known to need 
commient.—Leicester Journal. 

HArMonic Socrery.—We are glad to hear that the mem- 
bers of the Worcester Harmonic Society are again in active 
traitiing for their next concert, when will be performed 
Meiideélssohn’s oratorio of St. Paul. From the excellent 
maftiner im which the music was performed, at the first full 
rehéarsal on Thursday evening sp’nnight, we may safely 
predict that the concert will be a successful one. We shall 
make some further allusion to it when the arrangements are 
completed — Worcestershire Guardian. 

Tere is a report that Rossini was married recently at 
Bologna té Mademoiselle Olympie Pelissier. The attachment 
is of many years’ standing. . 

Hekerory Mustcan Festrvat.—The Hereford Times 
says <= The votaries of Terpsichore will be pleased to hear 
that Adam’s celebrated Quadrille Band has been specially 
engaged for the Assemblies, which will follow the two last 
evening Concerts.” [The performers are, doubtless, connected 
with the ‘Ancient Concerts.— Worcester Journal, 27th August. 

Gritty Mornine CoXcert.—We are happy to learn that 
Mnf. Sits has just completed arrangements for a grand 
Mo?ning Concért, to take place about the end of September, 
at the Assembly Rooms, for which occasion he has already 
engaged Madame Grisi, Signor Mario, Signor F. Lablache, 
Mr. John Parry, and the very distinguished new pianist, 
Mri Lindsay Sloper, of whom report speaks in the highest 
terms. Bath Gazetie, 26th August. 

Gite’ Socinry—The Worcester Glee Society purpose 
holding their first meeting for the season on Tuesday next.— 
Worcestershire Guardian. 

Atta recent sale by auction, some of Cramer’s violins 
brought the following prices :—an Andrev Guarnerius £25, 
a Nicolas Amati £16, a Joseph Guarnerius 66 guineas, and 
a Violin that has been used by George the Third, George the 
Fourth, and William the Fourth, brought’30 guineas. 

HEwry Patxrirs.—We have the pleasure of announcing 
to “our readers that this general favourite, and deservedly 
popular artist ‘will give one of his delightful musical enter- 
taintents at the Natural History Society’s Room, on Friday 
evening next. Particulars will be found advertised in our 
second page.— Worcestershire Guardian. 

THe Worctster Harmonic Socixty are again in active 
training for their next concert, when will be performed 
Mendelssohn’s oratorio of St: Paul, From the excellent 
maiiner in whiah the music was performed at the first full 
rehearsal on Thirsday ‘evening last, we niay safely predict 
that the concert will be a successful one. We shall. make 
some’ “further allusion to it when the’ arrangements are 
completed. 

Tue Tueatre.—Our worthy manager, ever on the alert 
to gratify his patrons, has, on the occasion of our Worcester 
Regatta, secured the services of those eminent musicians , the 
Messrs. Distin, the celebrated performers on the Sax-horns, 
who give a concert at the Theatre, on Friday evening next. 
Thése gentlemen have just returned from’ a’ continental tour, 
and wherever they have performed they have’ been received 
in ‘the most ‘enthtsiastic manner, and the ‘flattering testi- 
rr onials Of many highly distinguished composers, who heard 
them, add not a little to the turéls’ they had previously 


gained in this country. The entertainment is varied by 
several vocal performances, in which the Messrs. Distin are 
assisted by Miss Mcriatt O’Connor, of whom report speaks 
very highly. 





Latest News, 


From our Correspondent. 

BY EXPRESS.—Binmineuam, Faivay Eventne. 
We have only time to write a few lines. Last night Weber’s 
Overture to Preciosa opened the second concert of the Festival. 
The band performed it with great precision and effect, 
Caradori Succeeded With an atia of Donizetti, after which 
Standig] gave a splendid song from Jessonda. The duet-and 
chorus, Giovinette che fate, then followed, a composition 
altogether out of pla¢e in a concert rdom. Grisi appeared, 
and sung a doubtful aria from Lombardi. Moscheles and 
Mendelssohn afterwards performed on two pianofortes, the 
Hommage @ Handel. Miss Bassano subsequently delivered 
Non piu di Fiori. After a solo on the clarionet-—what intole- 
rable bores these solos are—by Mr. Williams, Mario sung an 
aria from the Matrimonio Segreto. The duet from Semiramide 
next elicited applause through the singing of Grisi and Miss 
Bassano. After some other pieces not worth naming, the first 
part closed with a chorus from Ernani. 

Mendelssohn’s overture to The Midsummer Night's Dream, 
commenced the second part, with selections from the incidental 
music thereto. Madame Caradori Allan, Miss Bassano, the 
Misses Williams, Messrs. H. Phillips, Lockey, Hobbs, Machin, 
Herr Standig], Signor Mario, and Grisi, each and all added 
their miscellaneous efforts to give life to the concert: But the 
performances did not go off with spirit. With the, solitary 
exception of the music from The Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
there was nothing further worthy.of reporting in last night’s 
performance. 

This morning the performances were of a Very mixed kind, 
and by no means unexceptionable. ‘Only portions of the 
Missa Solennis were given, and these by no means with excel- 
lence. A “ Psalm” of Moscheles was very well received, and 
exhibited the high powers of the composer... We ‘have’ rio 
time to analyse it. “ Jet the bright Seraphim” was an un- 
mistakeable failure between Madame Caradori’s indifferent 
singing and Mr. Harper’s incompetent playing.’ Mr. Harper 
cannot play a note. A very delicious aria of Stradélla Was 
admirably sung by Mario. A chorus from the Mount of Olives 
was highly efiective, and excellently given. It was the gem o¢ 
the day’s performance. We cannot discover to what extent the 
committee are indebted to Dr: Gauntlett; but this we are as- 
sured that their thrusting him forward so prominently only served 








to render themselves and Dr. Gauntlett objects of tetriment, 
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Dr. Gauntlett improvised too, and then condescended to 
introduce an air or two of Handel’s into his now redundant 
flourishes, Preserve us from such future exhibitions at a 
Great Festival! The directors of the Festival have, in more 
than one instance, brought themselves into disrepute ; Dr. 
Gauntlett’s improvisation was the crowning rose of their 
errors. We have already, we fear, overstepped our limits, and 
the train wont wait. The day’s performance concluded with 
a selection from Handel's ‘‘ Coronation Anthem.” : 

The ball to-night closes the curtain on the Festival of 
1846, D. R. 





? Zo Correspondents. 


Errata.in Mr. Barnelt’s lelter—Instead of the passage, ‘A reply to every 
piece of imbecility,” read “ or reply to every piece of imbecility.” 
“ The Remembrance of Home’’ is the property of Mr. Jewell. 





Advertisements. 


“LES MOUSQUETAIRES DE LA REINE,” 
The whole of the MUSIC of this popular Opera is published at 


WESSEL AND CO.’S 
FOREIGN MUSIC WAREHOUSE, 
229, Regent Street, corner of Hanover Street. 





The following are the most admired morceaux :— 
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First and Second sets, Orchestral parts, 

—_—— Di ditto, Septett, a : 7 

Kuhe, 'W.) 3 4 , . oi Op. No. 1, 

Holmes, (W. H.) “Souvenir des Mousquetaires dela Reine,” Divertisse- 
ment on the favorite Romance, ‘‘ At length a brighter dawn,” in D, 

Roselien, (H 

Schubert, 


cooccoo es 


.) Fantaisie briflante, . ° ‘ p- 86, 

» (Peter) ‘‘ Mosaiques”’.of the favorite Airs for Piano (complete 
in 4 Books,) ° ° each 

Le Carpentier, .“ Bleuettes” 60th and 61st 

Halevy, the oars for Piano aoe , 
itto 


Bagatelle, * each 
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French Text and English Version, by Ltor } 
RAY, “ Ah, Sir Knights,” ° ° 
———— No. -3, “ Ye silent groves,”’ 3 

No. .4, “Among the brave Knights,” 
No. 6, ‘‘ During eight days,” ~~. 

No. 8, “Gay throngs are dancing,” 
—_— No, 13, “‘ No beauty yet was rare, 
———— No, 15, “ In fiercest wrath,” ° 
—-—— No. 16, “ Atl h a brighter dawn,”’ 2 

— No. 18, “ Yes, | have saved the low'd one,” . ° 
Bochsa, (N. C.) Favorite Airs for Harp and Piano, (in the Press.) 

* Numerous arrangements from “* Les Mousquetaires,” for the Piano, by Hunten, 
Pixis, Kalkbrenner, Sowinski, Benedict, &c.(also for Military Bands) are preparing 
for publication. The Coryricnt has been duly assigned by the Author to 

WESSEL AND CO. 


229, REGENT STREET. 
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A new Invention for the more speedy acquirement of the 
First Rudiments of Music. 
A LETTER ON THE FIRST RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC, 


With accompanying KEYBOARD and DIAGRAMS. By Catuenrine JaBer, 
Price, in a case, 10s., and 15s. ornamental cover. 

The invention has received the approbation of the Queen, Her Majesty havin 
kept the One which Miss Jabet had the henour of sending for Her Majesty's 
inspection. The Author has also been favoured with the nen of the 

bitty Gentry, and eminent Professor-, who consider the Keyboard “a very 
useful, clever, and ingenious invention, facilitating a complete k of the 
relation between the Keys of a Pianoforte and the Notes.” “Is quite . 
sabie in a sick room where the noise of a Pianoforte cannot be borne.” “ 
has long bees wanted in the musicat world between the Gamut and Pianofdrte.”’ 
“By this novel pian all the first lessons may be practiced, sparing the sensitive ear 
the mart of the monotonous fifth-up-and-down, and other equally agreeable 
exercises,” ‘‘ Whilst to those who travel by sea or land it affords a cheap and 


TO ORGANISTS AND PROFESSORS OF MUSIC, 


To be DISPOSED OF, a PRACTICE; with the Situation of Organist to the 


Parish Church, in a small Town; with an excellent neighbourh near Bath. 
For further particulars address to X. Y. Z., Musi World Office, 60, St. 
Martin’s Lane. 





THE UNIVERSAL GAS BURNER. 
30 to 50 per Cent. Saved! 


The Patentees beg to call public attention to the following facts. The 
advantages resulting from the invention are various and striking. 
Independently of a saving of 30 to 50 per cent., the combustion is 
perfect, and the brilliancy produced superior to any light hitherto 
discovered. It emits neither smell nor :moke, and burns steadily for 
any }eriod ; and such is its purity, that it neither affects or soils the most 
delicate colour or the finest fabric. Objections have been made to the 
introduction of gas in dwelling-houses, to the expenae of fittings, to its 
destruction of furniture, draperies, gold moulding, &c.; these are entirely 
obviated by the “ Parent UNiveRSAL Gas BuRNER.” As the cost of 
laying on gagis much lower than is commonly supposed, it is adapted for 
rivate dwellings, as wellasforclub-houses, hotels, manufactories, and public 
buildings. One of the small burners is amply sufficient to light a 
sized room, at a sum immeasurably lower than spirit, oil, or candle, with 
the avoidance of waste or trouble. 


The merits of the “ Burner,’’ its brilliancy and economy ing 
every other known Hight. are shown by the annexed authentic opinions of 
. the qualities of the UNIVERSAL GAS BURNER. 
EXTRACT from the croctedinms of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
Tuesday, 26th May, 1846, Sir Joun Rennie, President, in the r. 
ba * burner of a novel and ingenious construction was exhibited. 


The principal novelty was the introduction of a stream of air to the centre 
of the flame by a hollow button in the middle of the burner. ‘Iheair ng 
up through the hollow stem of the button, was heated, and 
two serie: of fire holes around the periphery, and impin; ‘with force 
See cin sir, apg with toe carvvuretted hydrogeh gus; ereduced 6 
ox ot the air, mingling with the carbure' ydrogen gas, produced a 
Lo com! es ore was white down the top of the 
burner, was very steady as was amply demonstrated by the excellent 
of the Institution, where these burners have been used. In comparing the 
cutpurepeicn of these burners with that of the concentric ring burners, and 
trying the power of the two lights by the photometer, the new burner 
gave a better light, with a saving of ra more than one-third,” 


CERTIFICATE. ‘ 

Potytecunic CHEMICAL ScHooL.—“ In sorting, Gott MeNiell, and 
Co#s Universal Gas Burner with one of the best shadowless it 
gave a more pure and brilliant light, with a sa’ of 20 to 25 per cent.” 

Georce Crisp, Engineer, Rosy. Lonasotrtom, Secretary. 
CERTIFICATE, 

“ Ina series of experiments made upon Clark, McNiell, and Co ’s Patent 
Universal Gas Burner, its superiority was satisfactorily established in 
economy and the quality of the light. ‘Tested against argand burners, Nes 
4 (12 holes), and 6 (15 holes), it a’ éd a saving of at least 25 per cen’ 
et three fish-tail burners, No. 4, 40 per cent. The color and 
of the flame is superior to any other burner.” 

T. W. Keates, Consulting Chemist, J. D. PALMER, Mechanical Inspector. 

The Universat Gas Burneris used nightly atthe Polytechoicinstitn- 
tion, and may be had and seen from 11 till 4, at the Patentees, 60, St. Martin’s 
Lane, Charing Cross ; and of all Gas Fitters in London. 





To the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty, and the British 
Army and Navy. 

J. KOHLER’S NEW PATENT LEVER INSTRUMENTS, 
Patent for the above Invemtiouy which he has applied to, the CORNOPEAS, 
TRUMPET, CORNETTO, TROM and FRENCH he can now 


with great confidence, after an experience of Five Years in bringing the action 
its present state. of perfection, recommend them to Her Maje: ee Army a 
Navy, andall Professors and Amateurs. The advantages that ent gives 
to these Instruments are:— 


may be performed with a 


effect than ‘Twenty-four could do on the old principles. The harshness of tone in 
the former Brass Instruments is entirely done away with, and _a set of these In. 
struments heard together, produces Military and harmonious effects never before 


These Instruments are now in use-in Her Masesty’s Private BAND, First 
Lire Guaros, Roya Horse Guarps, GRENADIER Guarps, FUSILIER 
—_ Royat yon wp gi b nn i a. ee, Draw- 
ings, and Prices, forwarded on application at J. KO ‘8 Manufactory, 

Hentietta-street” Covent-garden. Penton. bss » %, 








Printed and Publishel, for the Proprietors, at the ‘‘ Nassau Steam Press,’’ 
by WILLIAM Spencer JOHNSON, 60, St. Martin’s Lane, in the parish ot St. 
Martin’s in the Fields, in the County of Middlesex; where all communications 
for the Editor are to be addressed post paid. Tobe had of G. Purkess, Dean 
ernoster Row ; Wisebeart, Dublin; and all Book. 





portable means of practice. 
London: Sold by CHARLES OLLIVIER, Music Seller, 41, and 42, New Bond 
13, Lamb’s Conduit Street, and all Music Sellers. cs 


Street, and EDGA 





Street, Soho; Strange, 
sellers.—Saturday, August 29th, 1846. 











